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Louisiana Regular Session.*—The sixty-day 1954 session 
of the Louisiana Legislature, which adjourned on July 
10, approved a record high biennial budget. Appropria 
tions totaled $585.1 million, 11 per cent above the 
amount for the previous biennium. Appropriations for 
education increased 25.3 per cent over the previous 
period, to a total of $281.3 million. Highway and public 
welfare appropriations, the next largest amounts, were 
somewhat lower, while those for health and hospitals 
were substantially higher 

The legislature provided for an increase in teachers’ 
salaries by authorizing use of part of the sales tax 
revenues for that purpose rather than for welfare activ 
ities. Use of the welfare surplus, if necessary, for 
operation of certain state hospitals also was authorized. 
A new welfare bill permits those receiving old age assist 
ance to earn up to $30 a month without reducing their 
grants. 

Both House and Senate gave lengthy consideration to 
“right-to-work”’ 
resulted, 

Significant changes in legislative organization occurred. 


legislation but no conclusive action 


The legislature substantially reduced its House and 
Senate standing committees, authorized pre-session filing 
and printing of bills, and provided for orientation con 
ferences for legislators. 

In granting an additional representative to Jeflerson 
parish in 1956, the legislature made the first change in 
apportionment since the adoption of the tg21 constitu 
tion, Constitutionality of the act is still in question. 

\ constitutional amendment was proposed to provide 
for annual sessions of the legislature with thirty-day ses 
sions in odd years limited to budgetary and fiscal consid 
erations; and another amendment to provide five days 
notice of special sessions 

Stock fencing laws were among additional bills passed. 
One bans stock from major highways, provides money 
for enlorcement by state police and an appropriation, to 
be matched by local funds, for fencing unfenced areas 
along the major highways 

Other legislation included an increase from 1 to 2 per 
cent in the amount merchants may withhold from sales 
tax collections; a revision in forestry taxation which re 
moves the property tax from growing timber; a restric 
tion on future taxes to be considered eligible for home 
stead exemption refunds; extension of the boundaries of 
coastal parishes to three leagues beyond the coast line; 
and removal of some restrictions in legislation governing 
political party operations, A total of thirty-one constitu 
tional amendments was proposed for popular vote this 


fall, 
New Jersey Legislative Salaries... Lhe New Jersey legis 


lature has passed and Governor Meyner has signed a 
measure to increase salaries of the state legislators from 


$3,000 to $5,000 a year, effective in January, 1956. A 
similar measure had passed at a special session of the 
legislature earlier this year but was vetoed by the 
Governor on the ground that it violated the state consti 
tution which forbids a sitting legislature to raise its own 
salaries. Before the approved pay increase takes effect, 
Prior to the 
state’s new constitution of 1947, legislative salaries had 
been limited to $500 per year. New Jersey legislators do 
not receive allowances or expenses in addition to their 
regular salaries. 


a general election will intervene in 1955. 


Rhode Island Vetoes.—An article in the July issue of 
State Government, “Action by the Legislatures—1954,” 
enumerated a number of major measures that had been 
approved by the Rhode Island legislature. Subsequent 
to its adjournment, Governor Dennis |. Roberts vetoed 
two of the bill described in the article: (1) a measure 
that would have placed state regulation of utilities 
exclusively in the hands of an administrator in the Gov- 
ernor’s office; and (2) a bill relating to the screening 
of political manuscripts by radio and television stations. 


Oregon Tax Commission Reorganized.—Reorganization 
of the Oregon State Tax Commission was announced 
early in July by Governor Paul L. Patterson. The action 
was taken to bring about increased efhciency and econ 
omy in the commission's operations. The Governor said 
the previous organization had been illogical in that it 
was divided into three divisions, each of which main 
tained its own services and kept its own records, with 
resulting lack of consistency in policy among the divi 
sions. Moreover, the utility division administered pro 
grams which properly were the work of the other two. 

\s reorganized, assessment, utility properties, and 
supervision of the local property tax have been combined 
into a valuation division. The auditing and collection 
of personal income, corporate excise, amusement device 
and timber severance taxes have been combined into an 
income division. A new division has been created to 
perform administrative services for the entire commis- 
sion, such as purchasing, appropriation accounting, pay 
rolls, personnel, budgeting, and maintenance of inven 
tories of equipment and supplies. 


Uniform Pay Plan in Nevada.—\ uniform pay plan for 
all state employes in Nevada went into effect July 1. 
Ihe order was signed by Governor Charles H. Russell 
pursuant to provisions in a personnel act approved by 
* Outstanding legislation by regular sessions of twelve othe: 


states was summarized in the July and August numbers of 
Slate Government, 
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the 1953 legislature. On the same date employes of the 
employment security, health and welfare departments 
were placed under the jurisdiction of the State Per- 
sonnel Board. They previously were under the State 
Merit Board. 


Three-state Meeting of Governors.—The Governors of 
Indiana, Kentucky and Ohio met in Cincinnati late in 
June with members of their staffs to discuss common 
problems including coordination of proposed toll roads 
in the three states. A resolution was adopted proposing 
a joint study of the traffic needs in the area between 
Cincinnati, Louisville and Indianapolis and suggesting 
that the states jointly employ engineers to make a study 
of the needs for roads and bridges. The meeting also 
considered plans for improving navigation facilities on 
the Ohio River. 


Louisiana State Parks.—The Louisiana Legislature has 
designated $650,000 to be used for development by 
eleven of the state’s twelve parks. Among the develop- 
ments scheduled are the acquisition of additional lands; 
development of picnic areas; repair of buildings; con- 
struction of swimming pools, playgrounds and buildings; 


erosion control and improved boating facilities. Acquisi-. 


tion and development of three additional state park 
areas also were approved by the legislature. 


Driver Suspensions in Colorado.—The Colorado State 
Revenue Department recently tightened its driver's 
license suspension procedure in a move to take the 
habitual traffic violators off the highways. Director Clyde 
P. Fugate of the department said that drivers’ licenses 
will be suspended when motorists are convicted of four 
serious traffic offenses—the so-called “moving” violations 
—within a year. Previously the requirement was five 
convictions in that time. Violators convicted of three 
offenses now will be called in for interviews. 

The Director also announced a change in_ policy 
involving drunken driving. If a motorist guilty of 
drunken driving has committed two other violations his 
license will be suspended. If that procedure is not 
adequate the Director indicated he would recommend 
to the next legislature a law providing for mandatory 
go-day suspension on first conviction of drunken driving. 
A recent legislative act makes revocation of license 
mandatory on second conviction of that offense within 
a five-year period; the first offense is now treated as 
other moving violations are. 


Traffic Death Score.—The number of traffic fatalities in 
Iowa, kept up to date for the current year, is now dis- 
played on the backs of all highway patrol cars. The 
display equipment consists of an aluminum frame 
approximately the size of a license plate, a supply of 


white blocks with red figures which fit into the frame, 
and two small white signs with red lettering. The figures 
are changed daily to indicate the current total. The 
highway patrol reports that most drivers slow down 
after reading such a sign. 


Garden State Parkway.—New Jersey's Garden State 
Parkway, the badly needed toll superhighway of the 
shore area, has become an operating reality this summer. 
Completions in July and August made the parkway 
available for,use from the northern metropolitan area 
to Atlantic City, By the end of September it will be in 
operation all the way to Cape May, the southernmost 
point in the state, The final section, northward to the 
New York boundary, is expected to be completed by 
mid-1955. The Garden State facility differs to some 
extent from various other recent toll roads, primarily 
because it is in fact a “parkway.” Trucks are allowed 
only on a limited portion of its length. The design and 
location add to the parkway atmosphere. The divider 
strip is unusually wide, and in many locations the 
opposing trafic lane is out of sight. Moreover, instead 
of a few major interchange points, the Garden State 
Parkway will have more than 200 entrances and exits, 
placed wherever needed. The maximum speed limit 
will be 60 miles per hour. 


Stop Signs.—Ohio is the latest state to adopt reflective 
red stop signs on the highways. The present yellow signs 
will be replaced with red ones as replacement becomes 
necessary. Other states using red reflective standards are 
Connecticut, Florida, Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, Nev- 
ada, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington and Wyoming. 
California has used a red porcelain stop sign since 1924. 
Various other states are testing the red emblems. Nu- 
merous cities plan to change over gradually as yellow 
signs need replacement. Most of the states using the 
red signals specify that the background as well as letter- 
ing be reflective. Sizes generally in use are 24 by 24 
inches on slow traffic streets and go by go inches on 
higher speed thoroughfares. 


Role of the State Library.—State library representatives 
from thirty states, members of the National Association 
of State Libraries, met in Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 
18-19 and adopted a policy statement on the “Role of 
the State Library.” The statement emphasizes the serv- 
ice aspects of the state library—general services, archives, 
extension, law, legislative reference, public documents, 
history, and special services such as those for the blind 
and handicapped. It also presents the views of the state 
librarians with respect to organization and administra- 
tion of the state library agencies. 


New York Schools Study.-Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
has named Dr. Henry T. Heald, Chancellor of New 
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York University, as chairman of a fifteen-member tem- 
porary state commission on educational finances. The 
commission was created by the 1954 legislature to pre- 
pare what the Governor has termed “an historic re- 
appraisal of New York State's system of financing public 
education.” Chancellor Heald headed a body that re- 
organized Chicago's public school system in 1946, and 
he is now chairman of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Among specific fields that the commission will 
study are: (1) The existing state-aid formula for schools; 
(2) the immediate and long-range financial requirements 
of the public schools; (3) teachers’ salary schedules; (4) 
the relationship of constitutional debt and tax limita- 
tions to the ability of localities to finance educational 
programs; and (5) methods of improving school manage- 
ment to achieve increased efficiency and fiscal economy. 
State school aid in New York now amounts to almost 
one-third of the entire state budget, and it has increased 
threefold in the past ten years. 


Arizona Juvenile Study._Appointment of a special legis- 
lative sub-committee to study Arizona's juvenile delin- 
quency problem was announced in July. Its membership 
was named by Senator Hubert Merryweather, President 
of the Senate, and Representative John C. Smith, 
Speaker of the House, chairman and vice-chairman, 
respectively, of the Legislative Council. The Senate, in 
a resolution adopted during the last session, requested 
the Legislative Council to investigate problems relating 
to juvenile delinquency, its detection, and the treatment 
and rehabilitation of youthful offenders. The resolution 
authorized creation of a committee of six legislators— 
three each from the House and Senate—to be assisted 
by a lay board. 


Juvenile Compact.—The Council of State Governments, 
at the request of a number of state officials and others 
interested in problems of juvenile delinquency, is de- 
veloping the draft of a proposed interstate compact on 
juveniles, Although the process is now in the preliminary 
stage, a final draft document is expected to be ready in 
time for consideration by all states with regular legisla- 
tive sessions in 1955. As presently outlined, the compact 
would have four major provisions (1) an interstate 
agreement for cooperative supervision of juvenile proba- 
tioners, based on similar provisions of the successful 
adult parole and probation compact; (2) provision for 
the return of non-delinquent runaway children who cross 
state lines; (3) provision for return of delinquent ju- 
veniles who escape or abscond from custody; and (4) 
provision for the joint or cooperative institutionalization 
of special types of juveniles requiring special care and 
treatment which may be too expensive for a single state 
to offer, With the cooperation of the United States 
Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, a meas 
ure has been introduced in Congress to grant full 
consent in advance to states which may ratify the 
compact, 


Colorado Penal Study.—A study of Colorado's penal 
system, with emphasis on education, rehabilitation, and 
relief of overcrowding, was set in motion recently by 
Governor Dan Thornton, The State Planning Commis- 
sion and the State Board of Institutions were asked to co- 
operate in the survey. They will work with state peni- 
tentiary and parole officials. 


Washingion Prison Reorganization.—Sweeping changes 
in the handling of new inmates at the Washington State 
Prison at Walla Walla have been announced by Fred R. 
Dickson, Supervisor of State Institutions. A reception- 
guidance center is being set up under the direction of 
Dr. Clarence Schrag, formerly professor of criminology 
at the University of Washington. The program, an 
elaborate plan that extends from new inmates to pre- 
parole cases, has been used successfully in federal prisons. 
In connection with this expansion, Wayne A. Gardner 
has been named resident sociologist. Within the next 
month the staff will be augmented by six to nine persons, 
including psychiatrists, physicians and others. 

Dr. Schrag has indicated that the new center will be 
responsible for the reception of all new men. A period 
of orientation will allow the clinical director to classify 
and test them to determine what educational, vocational, 
industrial or medical rehabilitation is feasible for each. 


Indiana Security Corps.—Establishment of a State Secur- 
ity Corps of 10,000 men was authorized recently by Gov- 
ernor George N. Craig of Indiana. It was announced 
that the Corps would work with the civil defense or- 
ganization as a highly mobile element and would be- 
come the State Guard in the event the National Guard 
was called into federal service. The organization of 
the Corps will be similar to that of the Militia. Units 
will meet weekly for training, using National Guard 
armories and instructors. 


New England Development Credit.—Officers and_per- 
sonnel of the development credit corporations of the 
New England states had their first joint meeting recently 
at the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. Among the 
items discussed were loaning procedures, size of staff 
and budgets, interest rates, types of loans granted, bank 
and other institutional participation, and methods used 
in soliciting stock subscriptions. Maine was the first 
state to create a development credit corporation, several 
years ago. New Hampshire followed suit shortly there- 
after. Several other New England states took action 
through their legislatures in 1953. The purpose of the 
acts is to foster industrial expansion and development 
in the respective states. 


Oregon Study of Manufacturing.A projected study of 

Oregon's manufacturing potential, with a view to de- 

veloping wider opportunities for an expanded labor 
(Continued on Page 196) 
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1s in many states, wind erosion of the soil has long been a problem in Colorado. 
This year high winds that started in February and continued for months caused 
extraordinary damage. But the state government of Colorado did something 
about it. It adopted a program that already has been a great help in controlling 
erosion, And it ts acttvely preparing for a broader, long-range attack on the 
problem in the future. In this article Paul W. Swisher, the State Commissione: 
of Agriculture, describes the background of the current fight on erosion, the 
measures adopted to combat it, the results to date and the preparations under 
way for further constructive action. 


The Wind Erosion 
Program in Colorado 


By W. Swisher 


riek tHe disastrous wind-erosion period of the 
early thirties in Colorado, it became appar 
ent that everything possible should be done 
to prevent a recurrence of such a calamity. Through 
the untiring efforts of the Extension Service, the 
Soil Conservation Service and other agencies, edu- 
cational programs were promoted to encourage the 
larmers to follow tied and approved soil-culture 
practices that would reduce the possibility of wind 
erosion, ‘These programs were encouraged and 
pushed until the beginning of the war years. Dur- 
ing the war we had rainfall above normal in eastern 
Colorado, but due to the pressure for maximum 
production of crops to meet the needs of our own 
people as well as our allies, we forgot to a large 
extent the necessity for proper land use to protect 
our soil trom wind erosion. 

In 1937, meantime, the General Assembly had 
passed the Colorado Soil Conservation Act, making 
it possible to set up Soil Conservation Districts. In 
iggt, as the act had many inconsistencies and am- 
biguities, it was revised in its entirety. One new 
provision made it possible for Soil Conservation 
Districts to set up land-use ordinances and regula- 
tions in order to control wind erosion. Thirteen 
Soil Conservation Districts subsequently adopted 
land-use ordinances. However, due to opposition 
encountered and to uncertainties and inconsist- 
encies involved in the act, the legislature in 1943 
declared all existing land-use ordinances void, and 
it rewrote the section on them. Since that time only 
six districts have provided for land-use ordinances 
under the amended act. 

The ordinances were intended, among other 
things, to help prevent wind erosion, but they were 
never too effective. Not all the land is in Soil Con- 
servation Districts and consequently much of it has 


not been subject to land-use regulations. Moreover, 
the enforcing of the land-use ordinances has been 
stormy, accompanied by many court cases that to a 
large extent discouraged the boards of the Soil Con- 
servation Districts. Because of the scope of wind 
erosion in the spring of 1954, it was almost impos- 
sible for the new districts that had land-use ordi- 
nances to use them effectively. Unless the law is 
amended to prevent proxy voting and to permit 
adoption of ordinances by vote of a smaller propor- 
tion of the landowners than 75 per cent—the present 
requirement—this section of our Soil Conservation 
Act does not promise to be of wide utility in reduc 
ing erosion. 

However, the needs are great, and they have 
prompted effective action on other lines. 


— ARE years when wind erosion reaches disas- 
trous proportions for much of the land in eastern 
Colorado. In addition we have wind erosion in some 
section of this vast area almost every year. That be- 
ing the case, soil conservationists and the legislature 
have been working for many years on laws that 
would be effective in erosion control. 

As a culmination of these studies and of many 
bills presented which failed to pass, the General 
Assembly in 1951 adopted a Soil Erosion Act. This 
act placed the respensibility of wind-erosion control 
with the county commissioners of each county. It 
made it mandatory lor them—upon valid complaint 
in writing to the commissioners that soil was blow- 
ing from any land in the county—to inspect such 
land. If they found the soil blowing in sufficient 
quantity to be injurious to the land trom which it 
came, or to adjacent lands, or to the public health, 
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they were to issue an order to the landowner and 
operator to take proper steps to prevent the erosion. 
If the owner or operator would not or could not 
take care of the erosion, the county commissioners 
could have the necessary cultivation performed— 
the cost of this operation to be assessed against the 
land and collected as taxes. 

The county commissioners, however, were reluc- 
tant to enforce the act, as many of the county attor- 
neys thought it probably was unconstitutional. In 
1953 the General Assembly amended the 1951 law, 
shortening from ten to three days the time permit- 
ted the landowner to start operations and increas- 
ing from $1.00 to $3.00 per acre the amount the 
county commissioners could charge against the land 
for work done. Still, reluctance on the part of the 
commissioners to enforce the act continued, due to 
the question of constitutionality. Consequently 
there was little actual enforcement under the law 
as it then stood, However, some county commission- 
ers did serd notices to owners upon receiving 
written complaint of wind erosion. In many 
cases this was all that was necessary to get the 
job done. 


O, February 19, 1954, a wind averaging from 60 
to 80 miles an hour hit the eastern part of Colorado. 
It caused a vast amount of land erosion. On the av- 
erage the soils were very dry, due to shortage of 
rainfall the previous two years and the fact that 
there had been very little moisture during the win- 
ter months. About five days after the first storm, an- 
other windstorm hit and caused additional damage. 
High winds continued through the spring. They 
caused the loss of most of the winter wheai, cov- 
ered vast areas of pasture land with silt and sand, 
and covered up or blew out many thousands of 
miles of fences. Damage and loss from the wind 
erosion this year was probably much greater than 
experienced in the thirties, due to the fact that 
more than twice as much land had been plowed up. 

As the problem became more acute because of the 
continuing winds, Governor Dan Thornton called 
the legislature into special session on March 15 to 
try to find some solution to the problem and to 
amend the Wind Erosion Act of Colorado. Prior to 
the calling of the special session, many meetings 
were held with farmers and county commissioners 
to discuss the needs and possible amendments to 
the act. As soon as the legislature convened it held 
hearings, before a joint session of the House and 
Senate, at which county commissioners and farmers 
expressed their opinions as to the type of law need- 
ed. A committee from the House and Senate then 
was appointed to draft a bill. 

While the committee was drafting it, those of us 


who had been working lor years with the wind 
erosion problem urged it to write a bill that would 
not only take care of the emergency but would be 
adequate for long-range wind-erosion control. The 
committee, however, felt that time would be saved 
if a bill was drafted to take care of the emergency; 
and that a study should be made on another bill 
for long-range control. 

Late Sunday afternoon on March 21, a bill was 
reported out and passed by both Houses. It repealed 
the old wind-erosion act and gave Colorado an 
emergency wind-erosion law that has worked very 
effectively in all areas. 

One of the main objections of the county com- 
missioners to the old wind-erosion acts was that they 
did not have funds to perform the practices they 
were empowered to perform on land whose owners 
would not take care of the wind erosion. The legis- 
lature this year determined it would be unconstitu- 
tional to appropriate money to the counties for this 
purpose. But it appropriated $1 million to the De- 
partment of Agriculture to finance the emergency 
work performed in the counties. The cost of the 
work would be assessed to the land on which it was 
performed; after the assessment was collected by the 
county treasurer it would be returned to the state 
treasury. 


Besurer, the following procedures are used in ad- 
ministration of the act: 

A contract is signed by the Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture and the Board of County Commissioners 
of each county under which the board members are 
appointed as agents for the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The procedures and responsibilities of each 
party for administration of the act are delegated 
and explained in the contract. 

Upon written complaint of land being eroded by 
wind, the county commissioners immediately ex- 
amine that land. If in their opinion soil is blowing 
in sufficient quantity to be injurious to adjacent or 
other land, or to roads or public property because 
of soil being blown on them, or to the public health 
because of soil being blown into the air, the board 
shall determine what, if anything, can be done to 
prevent or materially lessen the blowing of the soil. 
If the board finds it can be prevented or materially 
lessened by treatment of the soil, it is authorized 
and directed to issue an order to the owner, as listed 
on the records of the county assessor, and to the 
operator if he is known to the board, specifying the 
nature and extent of the treatment required, the 
date by which it is to be commenced, and the date 
it is to be completed. Service of the order can also 
be made, if necessary, as provided by the Colorado 
Rules of Civil Procedure for service of summons. 
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The order is to be posted in a public place in the 
county court house of the county in which the land 
in question is located. 

If the treatment required is not commenced on 
or before three days—or within such greater time as 
may be specified in the order—from the date of the 
mailing and posting or service of notice, or if the 
treatment is not performed in the manner and to 
the extent specified, the board may certify the non- 
compliance to the State Department of Agriculture. 
The same holds true if, prior to expiration of the 
date fixed in the order, the persons to whom it is 
directed advise the board they do not intend to do 
the specified work or cannot accomplish it. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture, on receipt of 
such certification of noncompliance, requests the 
county commissioners to have the treatment they 
had prescribed performed on the land. 

If the county commissioners hire a contractor to 
do the work, they sign a contract with him, giving 
the original order number, the type of work to be 
performed, the description of the land on which it 
is to be performed, the time the work is to begin 
and be completed, and the price to be paid for each 
type of operation per acre. As soon as the job is 
completed the operator, before a Notary Public, fills 
out an invoice of work done, giving date, number 
of acres, unit price, the order and contract numbers. 
This is then certified to by the county commission- 
ers and forwarded to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, where the Commisioner approves payment. 
He orders a voucher made and sent to the state 
treasurer, who issues a check to the contractor for 
work performed. The check is then mailed to the 
county commissioners, who in turn deliver the 
check to the contractor and request the assessor to 
assess that amount to the land on which the work 
was performed. 

The act has been a great help in controlling wind 
erosion in Colorado. The county commissioners 
have sent out many notices to owners of land where 
erosion has been occurring. In most cases the owners 
themselves performed the practices prescribed by 
the county commissioners. Consequently, of the $1 
million appropriated by the legislature, only $14,- 
$26.16 had been spent by the Department of Agri- 
culture up to July 22, 1954—on land where it had 
become necessary to have work performed by others 
than the owners or operators of the land. 


ta THornton, a rancher himself, made 
trips into the area in eastern Colorado to inspect the 
wind-erosion damage personally. On these trips he 


was convinced that the emergency act of 1954, al 
though effective in emergencies, was not the entire 
answer to wind-erosion problems in Colorado. Con- 
sequently, on May 20, 1954, he appointed a com- 
mittee to study the needs and to recommend to the 
legislature laws and actions to establish a long-range 
soil-erosion program for the state. On this commit- 
tee he appointed J]. Selby Young, President of the 
Colorado Soil Conservation District Association; 
Clarence N. Svedman, Chairman of the State Soil 
Conservation Board; Kenneth W. Chalmers, State 
Soil Conservationist; James E. Morrison, Director 
of the Extension Service; Sherman S. Wheeler, Di- 
rector of the Colorado Experiment Station; and the 
writer as chairman. 

After much consideration and study of the prob- 
lem the Governor suggested several items for the 
consideration of the committee. In one of these he 
suggested that the committee study how to speed up 
the land-use surveys being made by the Soil Con- 
servation Service, in order to have all the lands in 
the wind-erosion area of Colorado classified as soon 
as possible, and also how to speed up the under- 
ground water surveys. He suggested that effort be 
made to increase the educational program of the 
Extension Service in the wind-erosion area; that 
study be made of projects for additional research by 
the Colorado Experiment Station on crops, types of 
cultural practices and allied subjects; and that con- 
sideration be given to the possibility of tying A.C.P. 
payments and other government financial assistance 
programs to recommended soil conservation prac- 
tices. Among other recommendations by the Gov- 
ernor were that study be directed to the problem of 
crop insurance, to determine if present procedures 
tended to encourage cropping systems that increase 
wind-erosion problems; to needs and problems fac- 
ing the farmers in financing their operations; and 
to the type of financing that might be used during 
times of drouth disasters. Governor Thornton also 
asked the committee to recommend to the legisla- 
ture necessary appropriations to carry on the wind- 
erosion control programs. 

The committee has held many meetings with 
farmers, Soil Conservation Districts and others to 
obtain the thoughts of all as to a long-range wind. 
erosion program for the state. The objective is a 
land-use program that will meet the approval of 
most of the people and control wind erosion most 
effectively. 

In summary, nature made 1954 a tough year for 
Colorado in wind erosion—but Colorado has made 
it a year of solid accomplishment against that heavy 
impoverisher of land. And there are prospects of 
larger accomplishment to come. 
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America’s provisions for the education of teachers have important bearing both 
on the quality of instruction the children receive in the schools and on the num- 
bers of teachers in the profession. In the article that follows, W. Earl Armstrong, 
Director of the National Council jor Accreditation of Teacher Education, exam- 
ines the current and prospective teacher shortage as it is affected by the status of 
teacher education. In particular, he discusses possible lines of state action to in- 
crease the numbers of young people preparing to be teachers and to strengthen 
the preparation they receive. 


State Government 
and ‘Teacher Education 


By W. EARL ARMSTRONG 


HE TEACHER shortage is a familiar fact to all 

of us, and a source of increasing concern to 

state officials and legislators. Not all of us, 
however, have identified the basic causes or have 
evaluated the many proposals that are presented for 
action at the state level. The article that follows is 
an approach to those two tasks. 

No state in the United States has ever had an 
oversupply of qualified teachers. Some, during the 
depression years, it is true, had more persons with 
valid certificates to teach than could be employed. 
Many of those people, however, were not really 
qualified for the functions which good teachers 
should be performing in communities. 

Public money should not be spent on public 
schools unless there is reasonable assurance that 
public good will result. Surely the argument for 
public education should rest primarily on that prin- 
ciple rather than on the proposition that each child 
has an inherent right to all the education he can 
take. It just happens, however, that individual 
rights and the public welfare coincide on this issue. 
Communities with schools staffed by good teachers 
may be expected, at least in the long run, to have 
better health, better government, better morals, 
more and better production, better labor relations, 
and a higher level of culture generally than com- 
munities whose schools are staffed by teachers of 
mediocre competence. It is in the light of such con- 
siderations that the teacher supply problem must 
be examined. 

On the basis of the standards of competence 
needed in each state and each community, there is 
a serious shortage. On the basis of a person to fill 
each position, the situation is less serious. It would 
be more serious except for the fact that the general 
educational level of the people who constitute ou 
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extra source of teacher supply has risen sharply 
within the last two decades. 


Basic Causes of Teacher Shortage 


| the three social causes of our dilemma 
are (1) imbalance between the birth rates that affect 
school enrollment and those that affect teacher sup- 
ply, (2) competitive educational programs and (3) 
competitive salaries. 

The birth rate since 1940, during which period 
most children now in school were born, has been 
the highest in our national history. In contrast, the 
birth rate during the decade on which we are now 
depending for our supply of new teachers was one 
of the lowest. 

For the next ten years we can expect an average 
of about 100,000 new teachers each year from the 
colleges and universities that prepare teachers. That 
is, we can count on a number no higher than that 
unless some positive measures are taken to increase 
it. That supply will fall short by about 60,000 teach- 
ers per year of the number needed. The supply 
would be adequate to cover normal replacements 
due to deaths, retirements or resignations for pur- 
poses of assuming home responsibilities or accept- 
ing employment in other occupations. But replace- 
ments required are not normal, for reasons that will 
be pointed out presently, and the total number of 
teachers in the schools is increasing each year by 
approximately 40,000, due to the increase in birth 
rate since 1945. 

When the birth rate on which the supply is based 
approximates the birth rate on which demand is 
based, which should be around 1970, the normal 
course of events should produce enough teachers to 
staff our schools. At present there are approximately 
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8 million persons between the ages of 18 and 21, 
the most common age of those who attend college. 
By 1970 it is reliably estimated that approximately 
13,610,000 will be within that age range. If the pool 
from which to recruit teachers could be increased 
now by the 7o per cent that will come about nat- 
urally by 1970, we would stand a good chance of 
meeting the teacher supply problem facing us. Such 
is the imbalance of birth rates as they influence sup- 
ply and demand of teachers. 


college curricula constitute a second 
important cause of the teacher shortage. Until 
about the first quarter of the twentieth century— 
within the memory of many state officials—higher 
education was not a prerequisite to entrance into 
many occupations. Colleges and universities, there- 
fore, organized their curricula with an eye to a good 
general education rather than to the preparation of 
their students for entry into one of a variety ol 
occupations. 

The establishment of a land-grant college in each 
state, soon after passage by Congress of the Morrill 
Act of 1862, marked a new trend in higher educa- 
tion. As these institutions grew in prominence, their 
emphasis on higher education to prepare for high 
level occupations, especially in agriculture, engi- 
neering and business, spread to other colleges and 
universities. 

Prior to 1900 only a few specialized curricula 
were open to college students. ‘Teaching was one of 
the few. Now there is a specific college curriculum 
to prepare for entrance to each of a great many 
occupations, ranging from hotel management to 
the ministry. In some institutions these curricula 
are numbered by the score. Each curriculum is in 
competition with the rest for the students on the 
college campus. 

It is a matter of simple mathematics. If 3,000 stu- 
dents are enrolled in a college or university with 
five curricula open to them, the one preparing for 
teaching might reasonably expect to attract 500 to 
Goo students. If thirty curricula are open to them, 
the one preparing for teaching would do well to 
attract goo students. The significance of competi- 
tion for students among the various college curric- 
ula should not be overlooked in assessing the rea- 
sons for the teacher shortage. 


fcc salaries are a third contributing 
cause of the shortage. They tempt every person who 
considers teaching as an occupation. The problem 
arises when a student is considering whether to pre 
pare for teaching or for some other calling. It has 


to be faced again when he finishes college and is 
ready for a contract. In fact, other occupations in 
some states capture as high as 50 per cent of those 
who prepare to teach, between the time of gradu- 
ation and the opening of the fall term of school. 
This may be regarded as a serious waste of educa- 
tional facilities. 

With the rapid increase in teachers’ salaries that 
has occurred since around 1947, one might expect 
salary competition to favor the teaching profession. 
Taking the country over, teachers’ salaries have in 
fact increased faster than the cost of living since 
1947. But they are lower than then in comparison 
with other occupations with which teaching has to 
compete. 

This is a period of manpower scarcity. If the citi- 
zens of a state wish to have an adequate number of 
individuals with superior minds and personalities 
as teachers in their schools, obviously they will need 
to compete with other occupations in salaries of- 
fered. That may mean paying some people, for a 
while, more than they are worth, in order to make 
the teaching profession attractive enough to get and 
hold many persons who are worth much more than 
they are paid. 


Possible State Action Programs 


7 THINGS can be done and many are needed 
to counteract these causes of the teacher shortage. 
Some should be undertaken at the local level 
through private means and some under local public 
auspices. The local responsibilities are not appro- 
priate for this discussion. What follow are regarded 
as possibilities for action under public auspices at 
the state level. Each relates in one way or another 
to the causes of the teacher shortage just reviewed. 
Some have a direct and immediate bearing on 
teacher supply; and some are less directly but just 
as importantly related to the long-term supply. 

State scholarships have been considered by most 
states, and they are now being provided by several. 
Use of public funds for scholarships, most will 
agree, is justified if it can be shown that persons 
intellectually able to contribute to the progress of 
the state are failing, for lack of adequate financial 
means, to prepare themselves for that contribution. 
Convincing evidence indicates that only about hall 
of the high school graduates intellectually and scho- 
lastically able to take advantage of higher education 
ever enter college. If that number can be increased 
materially, the pool will contain more persons for 
distribution among the various college curricula; 
and the curriculum leading to teaching should get 
its share. 

Some states have earmarked special scholarship 
funds for college students who agree in advance to 
prepare for teaching. On the face of it, this looks 
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like a good idea, because it makes a specific allot- 
ment of public funds to meet a pressing public 
need. Further consideration of its implications, 
however, may raise some doubts about the wisdom 
of special scholarships for prospective teachers. In 
the first place, such a policy requires young persons 
to make occupational choices before they are ma- 
ture enough to know their own potentialities or the 
real nature of the occupation being selected. Such 
scholarships make no provision under which re- 
cipients may change their goals without feelings of 
breach of trust. In the second place, there is the 
danger of tempting into teaching young persons 
who by interest and temperament are unsuited to 
it. There are other sources of teacher supply just 
as effective as special teacher scholarships, and at 
much less public expense. 

A wiser course, it seems-to me, is to provide gen- 
eral scholarships for the intellectually able but fi- 
nancially unable, with no restriction as to the hold- 
er’s ultimate occupational goal. Teaching then will 
have its fair chance, and no area of scarcity will be 
discriminated against. 

If such a policy is adopted, state ofhcials should 
make certain that teacher education is in a fair 
competitive position in colleges and universities 
supported by public funds. More than 400 state 
supported colleges and universities prepare teachers. 
About half of them are teachers colleges; the rest 
are general colleges, land-grant colleges and state 
universities. These state-supported institutions pre- 
pare more than half of the new teachers each year. 
When the time comes for a student to make the 
final choice of a curriculum leading to an occupa- 
tion, he is greatly influenced by the facilities avail- 
able for particular fields of study. Today it is a fact 
that the facilities for teacher education in state- 
supported institutions are not comparable to those 
available for such other professions as forestry, 
medicine, veterinary medicine, chemistry and engi- 
neering. One of the indirect but important ways, 
therefore, in which state governments can assist in 
the teacher supply problem is to see that the facili- 
ties to meet it do not suffer by comparison with 
those available for other professions. 


Sn pents of the kind needed for teaching pay 
attention also to the quality of the curriculum lead 
ing to teacher education. As education has come 
more and more to be regarded as a state function, 
the responsibility for guaranteeing a minimum 
foundation program for each local community has 
come to be accepted widely as a state responsibility. 
One way for the state to guarantee the foundation 
program is to make certain that the teachers are 
qualified. Generally, states have used two means of 


giving that assurance to local communities: certifi 
cation of teachers and approval or accreditation of 
institutions to prepare teachers. The choice of ap- 
proaches for meeting these problems at the state 
level is very important in the long struggle for an 
adequate supply of qualified teachers. There is evi- 
dence to support the claim that high standards of 
certification and accreditation tend to draw more 
and better students into teacher education. 

Certificates authorizing persons to teach are is- 
sued by the state department of education in all 
states and apply everywhere except in a few cities 
that issue their own teacher certificates. However, 
the authority under which officials in the state de- 
partment operate varies greatly from state to state. 
The variations may make a lot of difference in the 
effectiveness of certification as a guarantee that 
teachers are well qualified. 

In some states, the standards governing teacher 
certification are established by legislative action. In 
other states, the state board of education or an 
equivalent body is vested with authority, within 
broad limits, to establish regulations governing the 
issuance of certificates. This lends itself to much 
greater flexibility in board practice to meet current 
needs, such as the heavy need for teachers at present. 
It prevents an undesirable rigidity in specifications 
which is likely to result it detailed qualifications 
are made subjects of legislation. For example, the 
requirement by law that to be certified as a teacher 
the candidate must have taken a course in the con. 
servation of the state’s natural resources, serves as 
a barrier to the entrance of otherwise well-qualified 
teachers to that state. A board of education, more- 
over, can work more effectively with the various 
groups interested in certification within a state than 
a legislature is equipped to do or has the time to do. 


A. rmoriry to determine the requirements for 
teacher certification carries with it an implied au 
thority to determine the institutions whose course 
work will be recognized. At present the forty-eight 
states have granted authority to more than 1,200 
colleges and universities to prepare teachers. But 
only about half of the states have established stand- 
ards by which to judge whether a college or uni 
versity is qualified to offer an adequate program of 
teacher education, and even fewer have established 
adequate machinery for administering these stand 
ards. In the competition for able students on college 
and university campuses, the teacher education cu 
riculum is under a great handicap unless it can be 
said of it—as of medicine, law, engineering and 
chemistry—that the curriculum is fully approved by 
the state and accredited by a regional or national 
body. 
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As in the case of teacher certification, the author- 
ity for establishing and setting up the machinery 
for administering such standards can best be vested 
in a state board, with the state department of edu 
cation as the administrative agency for the board. 
Such a board can provide the necessary protection 
to the public against any possible tendency on the 
part of educators to put their professional interest 
above public welfare; at the same time it can guar- 
antee a teacher education program of high quality. 

Whether or not there is an adequate supply of 
qualified teachers depends to some extent, also, on 
the way school districts are organized. One example 
will illustrate. In two states with different types of 
school district organization, the average class size in 
one is almost twice as large as that of the other. 
This is a result of organization that permits the 
transportation of children to central buildings in 
sparsely populated areas. Obviously, establishment 
of larger administrative units in sparsely populated 
states can provide some relief in the teacher supply 
problem. 


a RLYING many of the problems of teacher edu- 
cation within a state, and especially those bearing 
on teacher certification and the accreditation of in- 
stitutions to prepare teachers, is the relationship 
that has developed between the state departments 
of education and the institutions that prepare teach- 
ers. Typically, in each state, the institutions in 
which teachers are prepared fall into three classes: 
the state teachers colleges, the state university and 
the land-grant college (sometimes combined), and 
the private institutions. 

Due to the organizational structure of higher edu- 
cation in the states, state departments of education 
often bear quite different relationships to these 
three groups of institutions with reference to 
teacher education. Often the relationship between 
the department and the state university may be 
cold, even unfriendly, There doubtless are many 
reasons for this. Two of them obviously are related 
to state organization for teacher education. In the 
first place, the state department of education and 
the university may allow themselves to be rivals for 
appropriations from the legislature and in recruit- 
ment of students. This condition may obtain where 
the state department of education operates the state 
teachers colleges. In the second place the depart- 
ment and university may become involved in juris- 
dictional disputes. This can easily happen where 
there has been a division of labor between the teach 
ers colleges and the university in the education of 
teachers—the colleges training elementary school 
teachers and the university preparing secondary 
school teachers; and with graduate work largely in 


the university, but gradually being introduced into 
the teachers colleges as well. The state department 
of education is not in a favorable position to resolve 
these differences because it is an interested party 
to them. 

In contrast to that with the state university, the 
relationship of the state department of education 
with the state teachers colleges is very close in most 
states. It is so close, in fact, that other institutions 
often complain that policies with reference to 
teacher certification and the accreditation of insti- 
tutions for teacher education are dominated by the 
teachers colleges. The purpose here is not to sup- 
port such claims but to point out a problem of rela- 
tionship which is traceable, in part at least, to or- 
ganizational structure. 

The institutions under private control that pre- 
pare teachers are most remote in their relationship 
to state departments of education. They have tradi- 
tionally resisted state control in all forms and have 
paid for their independence by being left out in 
the determination of policies as to the character of 
teacher education. The state, however, because of 
its responsibility for protecting the general welfare, 
needs to insist on standards in the preparation of 
teachers in the same sense that it insists on stand- 
ards of sanitation in hotels and restaurants. The 
fact that they are privately controlled makes no 
difference as far as the state interest is concerned 
if they serve the public in such a way as to affect 
the general welfare. Private institutions are recog- 
nizing this fact and are becoming ready to modify 
some of their independence in return for more op- 
portunity to participate in the determination of 
policies on certification and accreditation. 

The points to be made here are: first, that the 
state department of education is the logical body 
for the coordination of teacher education within a 
state; second, that conditions traceable largely to 
tradition in many cases make it difficult or impos- 
sible for it to perform this function; and therefore 
that state officials and legislators have good reason 
to re-examine their various boards for the control 
of higher education. Such re-examination can de- 
termine what should be done to place the state de- 
partment of education in a position to deal impar- 
tially but with authority in matters affecting teacher 
education, in all kinds of colleges and universities. 


officials are directly involved in all of the 
action programs relating to teacher supply discussed 
up to this point. Another important factor in 
teacher supply involves state officials less actively: 
the question of what should be included in the cur- 
riculum for teacher education. 

(Continued on page 196) 
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Withholding programs for income taxes have attracted increasing attention in 
recent years among states that tax personal income. Prior to this year Delaware, 
Oregon and Vermont had initiated withholding. In their 1954 sessions the legts- 
latures of Arizona, Colorado and Kentucky did so for their states. In the article 
that follows a veteran administrator, Ray Smith, Commissioner of the Oregon 
State Tax Commission, whose state was the first to adopt withholding, describes 
its origin and principal features in that state. In contrast to practice in federal 
taxation and in some of the other states, Oregon’s withholding is at a flat rate of 
1 per cent of the wages or salaries involved, rather than at graduated rates. Mr. 
Smith points to special considerations in Oregon that make this a desirable fea- 
ture there; different problems have led to the graduated basis elsewhere. At all 
events, in the judgment of the author, wage withholding has proved a highly 
successful invention. Its success, he concludes, “is a challenge to administrative 
ingenuity to incorporate its qualities in some new device to reach nonwage- 


earning taxpayers.” 


Oregon’s 
Withholding Tax 


By Ray 


ARDLY a tax article is written but that some- 
where within it appears the statement “peo- 
ple don’t like to pay taxes.” This is one 

of those weighty and opaque truths that seem to 
rise spontaneously in writing, to block more subtle 
discernment. Let us take for granted that most peo- 
ple don’t like to pay for anything—taxes, cars, or 
alimony—and give attention to the more interesting 
fact that we do pay taxes, and under the income 
tax we pay under a self assessment which, for hon- 
esty and obedience to law, is a source of continuing 
gratification to tax administrators. 

Motivation for honest self assessment is a Jacob's 
coat, of course, so it is unlikely that the cynic’s over- 
simplified identification of the fabric of motivation 
as “fear of being found out” is sufficiently descrip- 
tive for most of us. A deep-seated heritage of Anglo- 
Saxon respect for law, and a faith in the adequacy 
of good administration for insuring justice in the 
sharing of the tax burden, can clearly be seen in the 
patchwork of motives. 

Tax administration can never accept present tax 
compliance as just one of the good things in life 
and part of an immutable, orderly, and fair dis- 
charge of civic duty. Particularly, it should guard 
against any dangerous rise in discrimination 
which has its source in a variation in collection 
efficiency, whether this variation derives from ad 
ministrative neglect or from outside causes. This 
fact was brought into sharp focus for Oregon as a 
result of the migration of workers to the state's 
war industries in World War II. A skeleton stafl 
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made current auditing, control and collection work 
impossible, with the result that a sizeable portion 
of taxable wage income during these years escaped 
taxation, and the out-migration of workers at the 
war's end made collection unfeasible even for dis- 
covered tax liability. Both the Tax Commission 
and the legislature became sharply conscious of the 
inherent danger to honest reporting in such a situ- 
ation, recognizing that workers in general were 
aware of the tax avoidance, and had had their 
attention sharpened to possibilities of normal avoid. 
ance, particularly among seasonal workers. 


\ealienena with the experience of the federal 
government guiding the way, estimating tax liabili- 
ty and collection at the source held attraction as a 
selution to the problem. The appeal of withholding 
was strengthened, moreover, by the fiscal needs of 
the state, which held promise of being temporarily 
met by the “doubling up” of personal income-tax 
collections during the initial year of withholding. 
Out of the policy by expediency was born Oregon's 
withholding act. 

As an interesting historical aside, Oregon was 
not only the first state to adopt a general withhold- 
ing act. It had, as well, the unique experience of 
seeing the measure approved both by the legislature 
and the people. The blessing of the voters was 
given, it is true, in a sort of left-handed way. With 
a perennial optimism, the legislature had proposed 
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a retail sales tax as an alternative to lowering per- 
sonal income tax exemptions and adopting wage 
withholding. At a special election held October 7, 
1947, the people of the State of Oregon made their 
filth rejection of the sales tax and in so doing 
accepted the withholding principle. If lack of pro- 
test since that date can be taken as evidence of 
positive acceptance, then the wage earner in Oregon 
today remains in favor of a pay-as-you-go plan for 
meeting his income tax liability. 

Oregon's withholding act requires employers to 
withhold 1 per cent of the worker's wages or salary, 
except for part-time workers engaged in seasonal 
agricultural work, domestic workers, and nonresi- 
dents employed on common carriers in interstate 
commerce, Employers register with the Tax Com- 
mission and make quarterly remittances of amounts 
withheld. At the end of the year reconciliation 
reports and copies of withholding slips furnished 
employees are submitted to the commission. 

At first glance it would seem that the 1 per cent 
withholding would be administratively less accept 
able than a graduated withholding, patterned after 
the federal plan, but a number of considerations 
have weighed in its favor. It is, first of all, a type of 
withholding that minimizes compliance costs on the 
part of employers. Oregon allows a federal income 
tax deduction in computing net income, a factor 
that would complicate the work of an employer in 
computing state tax liability even with the use of 
withholding tables. Work is now in process by the 
research department of the commission to deter- 
mine the feasibility of a withholding plan based on 
a percentage of the workers’ federal withholding, 
but there are several qualitative reasons to suppose 
that the use of such a plan, if practical, would do 
little to correct present administrative difficulties. 


more than one-half of Oregon's wage 
earners receive their annual earnings in a relatively 
short period of employment. Over 70 per cent of 
these irregular workers have annual earnings under 
$1,000. It is from this group that a large portion ol 
the volume of the state's refund is made. And since 
wage rates are sufficiently high in the employing in- 
dlustries to make the workers presumptively taxable 
under projected annual earnings, based on weekly 
or monthly pay checks, these workers would remain 
in the refund group under any system of withhold. 
ing, graduated or not. 

At present two out of every five returns claim 
refunds, and these refunds comprise 12 per cent ol 
the $16.5 million in withholding. Refunding — is 
thus a sizeable administrative task, but it must be 
kept in mind that standing against the cost of re 
funding is the indeterminate, but unquestionably 


important, positive identification of wage income 
of family members submitting a joint return. Under 
a graduated withholding, the individual's wages 
might be too low to make them subject to with- 
holding. Discovered under a 1 per cent withholding 
plan, such amounts of wage income can, from a 
practical viewpoint, be considered as taxed at the 
highest rate applicable to the taxable income of a 
joint return. 

The only regular complaints the commission 
receives regarding the 1 per cent withholding come 
from workers who have tax liability remaining 
after credit for withholding. These taxpayers would 
prefer to meet their total tax through current earn- 
ings, and there actually seems to be a growing tend- 
ency for workers to view with favor a withholding 
that exceeds their tax, so that their refund becomes 
a welcome enforced saving. It is perhaps with this 
end in view that a 2 per cent withholding is most 
frequently requested. 

Returns where wages comprise the only source of 
income bulk large in the totals of returns having a 
tax liability. They make up 63 per cent of all re- 
turns. Of taxpayers with “wage only” returns, 53 
per cent receive no refund and have to make a 
year-end remittance when their returns are filed. 
It unquestionably would be of service to these tax- 
payers not to have a remaining tax liability, par- 
ticularly as Oregon's highly seasonal employment 
cycle is at its low point during the time returns are 
due. However, to do this by doubling the withhold- 
ing rate would materially increase administrative 
costs. Nearly all wage earners have incomes under 
$7,000, and up to this income bracket the 1 per cent 
withholding averages 62 per cent of the tax due. A 
2 per cent withholding would place nearly all these 
taxpayers in the refund group, thus nearly doubling 
the work of the refund department. In addition, low 
income nontaxable wage earners, and taxpayers 
now receiving refunds would be adversely affected 
as to their current income needs. That sacrifice 
would be made up for inadequately by a refund 
reimbursement. Administrative arguments that 
justify some imposition of hardship for this group 
of wage earners cannot be extended to embrace a 
doubling of the withholding rate. 

It seems quite certain that the average additional 
tax due of $24, which held for wage-only, nonre- 
fund returns in 1952, will fall sharply in 1953 re- 
turns now being analyzed, since withholding has 
been broadened to cover federal employees, the only 
large group of workers for whom past withholding 
practice has not applied. The additional tax due 
represents the difference between the tax obligation 
and the amount withheld. Since the amount with- 
held will increase by the addition of the withholding 
from federal wage and salary employees, the ad- 

(Continued on page 195) 
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Movements are growing in America for protection against forest fires by means 
of interstate action based on interstate compacts. In the article that follows 
Arthur S. Hopkins, Executive Secretary of the Northeastern Forest Fire Protec- 
tion Commission, the pioneer in the field, summarizes its fruitful experience to 
date. The author formerly was Director of the Division of Lands and Forests 
in the New York State Conservation Department. A summary of the current 
status of the South Central and Southeastern Interstate Forest Fire Protection 
Compacts follows Mr. Hopkins’ presentation. 


An Adventure in Cooperation 


The Northeastern 
Forest Fire Protection Commission 


By Artuur S. Hopkins 


RGANIZED On January 19, 1950, the North- 
eastern Forest Fire Protection Commission 
is now well into its fifth year of operation. 

It is the pioneer attempt to utilize the interstate 
compact as an instrumentality through which to 
secure better forest fire protection by coordinated 
and voluntary interstate action on a regional basis. 
In the compact area, including New York and the 
New England states, forests are important com- 
ponents of state economy. A reduction in the 
number and extent of destructive forest fires cannot 
help but make the region a better place in which 
to work, live and play. 

The gross land area of the seven compacting 
states is 70 million acres, of which 44 million acres, 
or 63 per cent, are forest land. By states, forest lands 
range from 44 per cent in New York to 80 in New 
Hampshire and 84 in Maine; in the remaining 
states between 6o and 80 per cent. Forest fire pro- 
tection, therefore, is a vital and large scale problem 
in all these states, the seriousness of which was most 
lamentably emphasized by the Maine catastrophe 
of 1947- 

Notwithstanding the existence of experienced 
and well equipped state forest fire fighting services, 
able to control any conflagration of normal size, 
major fire disasters can occur without warning and 
to a large degree far beyond the ability of any one 
state to control promptly. No single state can pos- 
sibly afford to maintain, train and equip a forest 
fire suppression organization of sufhicient size to 
cope adequately with the erratic jeopardy of a 
great forest fire. 


This, in general, is the situation which led to the | 


decision that the problem could be most efficiently 
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and economically met by mutual and continuing 
efforts of the states involved. The result was pas- 
sage of the Northeastern Interstate Forest Fire 
Protection Compact by Congress and enabling acts 
by the several states, authorizing creation of the 
Northeastern Forest Fire Protection Commission. 
The various steps taken to secure this legislation, 
together with a detailed account of the powers and 
duties of the commission, were described in a pre- 
vious issue of State Goverment, and need not be 
repeated here.' 

It is important however, to note that nowhere, 
either in the compact document or in any of the 
state enabling acts, is authority given to the com- 
mission to compel by force or penalty the carrying 
out of any of its projects by any member or states. 
Membership in the commission is purely voluntary 
and may be terminated at any time upon due notice, 
Moreover, no state is under any obligation to render 
aid to a sister state unless it can do so “consonant 
with safety at home.” At the outset this lack of 
power to enforce led to some skepticism as to the 
results that could be accomplished by such a volun 
tary union of state agencies. Happily these doubts 
have long since been resolved. The commission 
believes that, after nearly five years of progress, it 
stands on the threshold of further worthwhile ac- 
complishments in forest fire protection. 


te 
S: RPRISINGLY little time was lost by the commission 
in getting organized for its task and in the formu- 


!“Cooperation for Forest Fire Protection,” 
Merrill, Slate Government, May, 1950, Pp. 95- 
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lation of its initial program. The first annual meet- 
ing, in July, 1950, approved a budget, employed 
an Executive Secretary and authorized the establish- 
ment of a uniform training program for state forest 
fire fighting personnel, the latter to be conducted 
under the direction of a Technical Committee 
composed of the seven State Foresters. 

These initial actions were basic, and they have 
proved to be most fruitful and forward-looking. 
Today there is complete agreement that without a 
technical committee to originate and supervise the 
technical phases of the commission’s programs and 
an executive to activate and coordinate them, much 
valuable time and enthusiasm would be lost. It is 
this kind of team work, in all of the activities, that 
has been chiefly responsible for the progress made 
to date. No executive or committee alone could 
have functioned satisfactorily without the assistance 
and advice of the other. 


| rr training in forest fire suppression on 
a uniform basis was obviously one of the most im- 
portant jobs to be done in the first instance, so that 
individual men or fire suppression teams might be 
sent from one state to another and be incorporated 
into the fire fighting organization of the foreign 
state without need for further training. 

Under a training team responsible to the tech- 
nical committee and made up of upper-level 
supervisory personnel in forest fire fighting from 
the several states, a scheme was developed for a 
uniform overhead organization for suppression of 
large fires. This scheme now has been presented at 
six training sessions for forest fire control personnel 
from the member states, at which they have received 
grounding in the various jobs involved in an over- 
head organization. Three sessions were formal 
winter schools, and three comprised field exercises. 
Ihe latter are follow-ups of the winter meetings, 
and are intended to show up the points about 
which there is some confusion. 

The material prepared for the winter meetings 
includes, for each job, a narrative description, a 
lesson plan for the teacher, test questions and visual 
aid charts. This material has of course been tailored 
to fit regional conditions, but it is unique in its 
completeness and fundamentally is applicable 
throughout the nation. Each trainee receives a copy 
so that he may be able to act in turn as instructor 
at instate training sessions in his home state. The 
commission considers instate training to be one of 
the most potentially productive programs it has 
sponsored. 

The field for such training is large. More than 
10,000 men are employed whole or part time on fire 
suppression in the region. In addition there is an 


almost unlimited training opportunity among mem- 
bers of the National Guard, Boy Scout troops, 
lumber and pulp companies, and other interested 
groups. Such instate training has already been ex- 
tended to some 5,797 individuals including 454 
state personnel, 435 industrial employees, 1,072 
members of volunteer fire departments, 2,999 town 
fire wardens and 837 other individuals. This job 
will never be completed, but the forty-odd qualified 
trainers who have attended the commission's schools 
should be able in the near future greatly to increase 
the numbers trained in their home states. 

An unexpected and most gratifying dividend of 
the training program has been an increase in effi- 
ciency in the suppression of small or normal fires— 
an unexpected gain because the training has been 
beamed at an organization for suppression of large 
fires, where mutual aid might be involved; and 
gratifying because very substantial improvement 
has been evident in the speed, organization and 
efficiency displayed in the handling of small fires 
where only a few men are employed. To the com- 
mission this self-filtering-down of the training ma- 
terial to the lower echelons is a positive indication 
of the value and usefulness of the training. To the 
man on the fire line this has been truly “the proof 
of the pudding”! 

The commission has just completed the training 
in organization. It plans in future annual sessions 
to cover the other forest fire suppression funda- 
mentals—such as safety, fire behavior, policy, fire- 
danger measurement, management of men and 
equipment, fire-fighting methods and techniques, 
and forest fire research, as well as forest fire preven- 
tion, particularly at the local level. 

A natural corollary to the training programs has 
been the preparation of several forest fire manuals. 
One on the use of radio already has been printed 
and distributed to the field organizations. Another, 
a reference manual on overhead organization for 
the suppression of large fires, is now on the press; 
a pocket manual for field use, also on organization, 
is in preparation. These last two are to be spon- 
sored jointly by the commission and Region 7 of 
the United States Forest Service, which proposes to 
adopt them as standard, not only for the north. 
eastern area but also for the other seven states 
within its region. In the preparation of these man- 
uals and in the conduct of the training sessions, 
various staff members of Region 7 of the Forest 
Service have cooperated far beyond the call of duty, 
and their help has been of inestimable value. The 
commission is duly grateful. 


i COMMISSION is mandated by the compact to 
prepare a regional fire plan; the member states like- 
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wise to prepare state fire plans and integrate them 
with the regional plan, which is “to serve as a com. 
mon fire plan.” The regional plan has been com- 
pleted and formally adopted. The various state 
plans are under way and are expected to be com 
pleted this year. 

The regional plan is essentially an action plan. 
It provides that the Executive Secretary shall act as 
Compact Dispatcher in times of emergency. Specific 
instructions are contained as to the respective du- 
ties of the Compact Dispatcher and the several 
states (a) in times of normal fire danger, (b) in 
times of fire emergency and (c) during periods sub- 
sequent to the rendering of mutual aid. The plan, 
in atlas form, includes maps showing the fire sup- 
pression facilities of all the states, locations of state 
fire weather stations and the forest areas under pro- 
tection of federal agencies. In addition, there are 
charts of the large fire suppression organization, 
tables of forest areas by states, lists of permanent 
state fire fighting personnel by title and duties, and 
an inventory of all state-owned heavy and special 
forest fire fighting equipment available for dispatch 
in times of need. 

These data, together with the weekly fire and fire 
weather reports required of each state enable the 
Dispatcher to act intelligently and promptly when 
an emergency arises. A provision in the plan re- 
quiring the states to give advance notice by phone 
of possible need for assistance has proved to be most 
important. Such advance knowledge, more up to 
date and detailed than that furnished by the weekly 
reports, has enabled the Dispatcher on two occa- 
sions to have the requested equipment actually en 
route within an hour after the call was received, 
because he had had opportunity to canvass the 
“safe” states and place them on an alert status. 


‘ie DATE there have been only two instances in 
which the dispatch of mutual aid was necessary, and 
no case involving transfer of overhead personnel. 
Maine in 1952 received help from New York in the 
form of power pumps and hose, and New Hamp- 
shire in 1953 had similar aid from Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts, with Connecticut and Rhode Island 
standing by on the alert. A fire in the “Blow- 
Down”? in New York in 1953 occasioned a general 
alert of all other states, but due in part at least to 
the initial action plan inspired by the commission 
and prepared in advance, New York was able to 
contain the fire within a few days, and to hold the 
burned area to a tiny percentage of the area of 
heavy blow-down surrounding it. This was an out 
standing instance of the value of advance planning 


2 Area of fallen timber in the Adirondacks occasioned by 
the hurricane of November, 1950. 


coupled with a suppression operation of high 
ethciency. 


eee of the regional action plan did not 
by any means end the planning job. Such a plan is 
not a static document. The data, particularly those 
relating to equipment, must be kept up to date, and 
additions must be made from time to time as the 
program progresses. 

At the annual meeting in 1954 two additions were 
approved. The first, a check list of the action por- 
tion, sets forth in parallel columns the respective 
duties of the Executive Secretary and the State. For- 
esters in the operation of mutual aid, The other 
provides for a review by a Board of Review when- 
ever the compact’s mutual aid provisions are in- 
voked. The reviews are to be primarily for the pur- 
pose of finding out just how the mutual aid 
operation functioned. They are not to be punitive 
in character, but can be of great educational value, 
and should result in a steady increase in the effi- 
ciency of mutual aid activities. 

In the opinion of the commission, this “hind- 
sight” method of learning from actual experience 
is of capital importance. Accordingly, the several 
states are strongly urged to hold similar reviews 
after every fire, at all administrative levels from the 
state down to the district level. At the lower levels, 
after small fires, these reviews can be simply infor- 
mal conferences between the Ranger or Warden in 
charge and his crew, for the purpose of determining 
whether or not the use of different strategies or 
techniques would have resulted in a better suppres- 
sion job. 

A minor but not unimportant phase of mutual 
aid was an arrangement worked out within the pro- 
visions of the compact lor emergency control of fires 
occurring adjacent to state boundaries. This took 
the form of joint agreements for “continuing re- 
quests for mutual aid in the suppression of border 
line fires.” The agreements were entered into by 
each state with each state adjacent to it. 

These instruments remove the necessity of a for- 
mal request by the State Forester for aid through 
the Dispatcher, thereby saving much valuable time. 
The meat of the agreement is a simple statement to 
this effect: “When State A sees a fire in State B 
which threatens the forests of State A, the forces 
of State A may forthwith proceed to cross the state 
line and either alone or jointly with the forces of 
State B proceed to suppress such fire.” The agree- 
ment further provides that when such action is 
taken it shall be in full conformity with the provi- 
sions of the compact. This gives the fire personnel 
the same authority and protection they would enjoy 
under a formal request. 
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From time to time the commission has received 
requests from its sister states in other regions for 
information as to its programs and progress. In two 
instances it has worked closely with the Council of 
State Governments in presenting factual informa- 
tron concerning its experience to interested groups 
of states. It enjoys the hope that it has had a small 
part, at least, in the recent formation of the Middle 
Atlantic, South Central and Southeastern Compacts. 
It has also been happy to furnish similar data to 
interested groups in the Lake States and the inter- 
mountain areas of the Northwest. 


Phe Northeastern Forest Fire Commission has 
had its cooperative hands on the fire suppression 
plow since 1950. It has plowed a new furrow, in a 
virgin area—a long furrow, and one with many 
turnings—yet it has by no means reached its end. 
Much more remains to do than has been done. 
That it has continued to go forward is attributable 
to the gracious, willing, and unstinted cooperation 
given it by many individuals, and by many agencies. 
To them the commission owes a heartfelt debt of 
gratitude for helping to make possible what has 
indeed been “An Adventure in Cooperation.” 


South Central and Southeastern Compacts 


URING the closing months of 1954, it is 

anticipated that two groups of states in the 

South will step up cooperative plans and 
arrangements to protect their vast forest resources 
from fire. Their action will be in accordance with 
two new interstate compacts which received the 
consent of the 83rd Congress before its recent ad- 
journment—the South Central and the Southeastern 
Interstate Forest Fire Protection Compacts. 

Widespread droughts and serious forest fires 
during the past three or four years underlined the 
problems facing these states. The experience ol 
the northeastern states in attacking the problem 
cooperatively—discussed by Arthur S$. Hopkins in 
the preceding article—suggested a desirable ap- 
proach through use of the interstate compact. 

The South Central Compact was drafted by an 
interstate forest fire protection conference in New 
Orleans on February 6 and 7, 1953. State foresters 
and legislators participated, and at the conclusion 
of the meeting the compact was referred for action 
by the following states—Arkansas, Oklahoma, Lou 
isiana, Mississippi and Texas. 

The general objectives of the South Central 
Compact are similar to those of the Northeastern 
Compact—“to promote effective prevention and 
control of forest fires... by the development of 
integrated forest fire plans, by the maintenance ol 
adequate forest fire fighting services by the member 
states, by providing for mutual aid in fighting forest 
fires among the compacting states of the region and 
with states which are party to other regional lorest 
fire protection compacts or agreements, and for 
more adequate forest development.” Over-all ad- 
ministration of the two compacts differs in some 
respects. The Northeastern Compact provides for 
an interstate commission empowered to receive 
appropriations from member states and to hire a 
staff. The South Central Compact does not have 
these provisions; instead it designates the state 
foresters as “compact administrators,” to “organize 
to coordinate the services of the member states and 
provide administrative integration” in carrying out 


the purposes of the compact. It also provides fon 
“an advisory committee of legislators, forestry com- 
mission representatives, and forestry or forest prod- 
ucts industries representatives” to meet with the 
compact administrators. 

Ratification of the South Central Compact moved 
swiftly. In the legislative sessions of 1953, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma approved; in those of 1954, both 
Mississippi and Louisiana adopted the ratifying 
act. Meantime, a Congressional consent act was 
introduced by Congressman William M. Colmer of 
Mississippi shortly before adjournment of the first 
session of the 83rd Congress. Its enactment took 
place during the second session. 


discussions leading to drafting of the 
Southeastern Compact were held during the South- 
ern Regional Conference of the Council of State 
Governments at Biloxi, Mississippi, in late May, 
1953. Five months later, October 27-28, state for- 
esters and legislators from the southeastern states 
met in Nashville, Tennessee, and drafted the terms 
of the compact. Patterned closely on the South 
Central Compact, it was designed for the considera- 
tion of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia and West Virginia. 

Approval of the Southeastern Compact was as 
speedy as was the case with the South Central. 
Georgia ratified it before the end of 1953; Kentucky, 
South Carolina and Mississippi approved the agree- 
ment in their 1954 legislative sessions. 

Senator Sparkman of Alabama and eleven other 
Senators introduced a Congressional consent act at 
the opening of the second session of the 83rd Con- 
gress. Its passage and signature by the President on 
July 27, 1954 cleared the way for the southeastern 
states to implement the compact with specific 
arrangements. 

Organization meetings for both of these compacts 
are being planned to take place early this autumn. 
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Municipalities, builders, buyers and renters of residential property have gained 
important advantages from the New York State Building Code Law and the 
commission which sets forth regulations under it. Instead of prescribing rigid 
Specifications as to materials and methods, the code requires standards of per- 
formance for them. Municipalities are free to adopt it or not, and a great many 
already have done so in the three years the residential building code has been 
in existence. The code soon is to be expanded to cover nonresidential as well 
as residential construction, In this article Brigadier General McGrew, Chair- 
man of the Commission, describes the code’s origin and principal features. 


New York’s Statewide Program 
for Building Code Uniformity 


By BricApier GENERAL Epwarp J. McGrew, JR., 
Chairman State Building Code Commission 


POSTWAR investigation by the legislature of 
New York State established the existence of 
overlapping and deficient building regula- 

tions among municipalities and various state regu- 
latory bodies which, combined, tended to keep 
building costs high and discouraged the use of new 
and improved materials. The legislature concluded 
that the best way to solve the problem was to have 
a performance-type code drawn up—one which, 
through voluntary adoption by the municipalities, 
would bring about statewide uniformity in time, 
without infringing on the traditional prerogatives 
of communities to administer and enforce building 
regulations, 

That the legislature’s judgment was correct is 
borne out by the record. In less than three years 
alter the first code was promulgated in 1951—apply- 
ing to one- and two-family dwelling construction— 
more than 125 municipalities have availed them- 
selves of it, with what appears to be complete satis- 
faction. 

The State Building Code Commission, an arm of 
the Executive Department, has blazed new trails 
with the performance-type code. The standards for 
such a code as prescribed in the law imposed un- 
precedented technical and legal problems on the 
commission. Despite these problems, the commis- 
sion already has promulgated regulations applicable 
to all classes of residential building, including ho- 
tels and apartment houses, which constitute ap- 
proximately gc per cent of the number of projects 
for which permits are required. The commission's 
work on the final portion of the state code, appli- 
cable to nonresidential building such as commer- 
cial, industrial, and institutional construction, is 


well advanced, and promulgation is anticipated 
within a year. 

The commission's experience has demonstrated 
that behind the common deficiences of many local 
building codes lies the basic fault that accounts for 
their obsolescence, inadequacy and _ inflexibility. 
This is the method of their preparation and 
amendment. 

A building code is a technical document that re 
quires for its preparation the knowledge and skills 
of those versed in the engineering phases of con 
struction as well as in administration and enforce 
ment of municipal ordinances. The combination of 
professional skills needed for writing and maintain 
ing a good building code is hard to come by even 
in the larger cities. The result has been that often 
communities have drawn up codes based on selected 
extracts from a number of old codes, which were 
themselves extracts of previously drawn codes. ‘Thus 
communities find themselves, even after code revi- 
sion, with a hodge-podge of obsolete rules and regu- 
lations. It is this pattern of specification-code prep- 
aration which exposes its greatest weakness, 

Combined with the faults inherent in prepara- 
tion, there remains the problem of code mainte. 
nance or amendment. The cumbersome legal pro- 
cedures involved in amending  specification-type 
building ordinances, and the cost of constant 
amendment, have discouraged local legislators from 
keeping their codes up to date. These barriers have 
combined to emphasize the deficiencies of local build 
ing codes in which a premium is placed on the use 
of static methods and conventional materials, and in 
which the introduction of new, better and less ex 
pensive techniques and products is discouraged. 
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The inherent weaknesses of specification-type 
codes have been recognized by code authorities for 
more than twenty-five years. There is almost com 
plete agreement among the experts that the per 
lormance-type code, which does not spell out in de 
tail the exact methods and materials required in 
building, has much to commend it by comparison. 

The provisions of the performance code are com- 
posed in such a way as to define the objectives to 
be obtained in building in terms of salety—whether 
sanitation, structural, fire or other forms of safety— 
without freezing into law the specific methods or 
means of attaining safety. Adequate performance 
for the use intended is the legal test of acceptability 
of methods, materials and devices. Therefore, no 
amendment to the code is needed to admit tech- 
niques or products which meet the performance or 
functional requirements. Legislative bodies in mu- 
nicipalities operating under performance-type codes 
are not burdened with the necessity of passing on 
detailed technical questions such as those that arise 
in specification-type code amendments. The State 
Building Code Law recognizes the advisability of 
removing technical detail from the legislative prov- 
ince. Its statement of legislative purposes declares: 
“Because it is essential that such (state) code be 
readily adaptable to changing conditions, detailed 
enactment of all the provisions of such a code by 
legislation is impracticable.” 

The administration and enforcement of a_per- 
formance-type code imposes a discipline based on 
standards, which are defined as specifications, codes, 
rules, guides and procedures in the field of construc- 
tion and which are widely recognized and accepted 
as authoritative. This means that the performance- 
code writing agency must familiarize itself with all 
current construction standards and on the basis of 
independent research appraise their adequacy in 
terms of its code. A by-product of this research is 
the establishment within the technical section of 
the commission of a central clearinghouse for gen- 
erally accepted standards, and detailed data on ma- 
terials, methods and equipment recognized in these 
standards. 


Waar AkE the advantages of performance-type 
codes over the familiar specification type? The 
process of keeping the code up to date without con- 
stant legislative amendment is simplified if the re- 
quirements are stated in performance terms. This is 
the main advantage from the standpoint of mu- 
nicipal administration. Yet there are numerous 
other gains—for owners, designers, building product 
manufacturers and builders. Among them are the 
following. 

The performance-type code recognizes that build- 


ing practices always are advancing; it encourages 
the use of up-to-date technical methods, devices and 
improvements which tend to reduce the cost of con- 
struction without adversely affecting requirements 
for the health, safety and security of the occupants 
or other users of buildings. It permits maximum 
freedom to the designer in the use of materials, 
whether new or traditional. 

The procedure for introduction of materials, 
equipment and methods of assembly—based on fun- 
damental principles of performance as related to 
structural strength, fire resistance, lighting, ventila- 
tion, heating and sanitation—permits recognition of 
national standards which meet accepted engineer- 
ing practice. The building products manufacturer 
can design his product to meet these standards and 
thus he is enabled to standardize his product. In 
this way, the commission’s program encourages 
standardization of construction practices, methods, 
equipment, material and techniques. 


F on EASE in interpretation, application and en- 
forcement, a Code Manual, indicating acceptable 
standards of compliance with the functional re- 
quirements of the code, has been issued by the com- 
mission. The manual is designed to assist architects, 
engineers, builders, and building officials. In_ its 
text, tables and illustrations, it describes methods 
and materials acceptable as meeting the require- 
ments of the state code, without prescribing their 
use. All techniques, equipment, and products meet- 
ing the performance requirements of the code are 
acceptable under the law, whether or not they are 
described or illustrated in the manual. 

The Code Manual works this way: Among the 
structural requirements in the code applicable to 
one- and two-family dwellings, for example, is the 
following: “Buildings shall be constructed and in- 
tegrated so that loads are transmitted to the soil 
without undue differential settlement, unsafe de- 
formation or movement of the building or of any 
structural part.” (Section A goib). This provision 
is definite, but it does not say what methods or ma- 
terials constitute acceptable practice. It is the func- 
tion of the manual to describe or illustrate accept- 
able ways of meeting the functional requirements. 
In connection with the above code provision, for 
example, the manual presents detailed structural 
data on foundations, masonry construction, wood 
construction, stressed plywood construction, and 
protection against detrimental conditions such as 
frost and ground water. 

Although the designer or builder is not required 
to follow the manual, he is assured that the tech- 
niques and materials described or illustrated in it 
are acceptable. By stating the desired results and 
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leaving the details to the designer and builder, per- 
formance-type regulation does away with the rigid- 
ity common to the specification-type code. New 
techniques and products become available for use 
as soon as they have demonstrated their value under 
test. They are then described in the manual, and 
builders and building officials alike thus have as- 
surance of their acceptability under the code. This 
keeps the code up to date and at the same time en- 
courages the ingenuity of designer and builder. 


ie BACKGROUND to this statewide program of 
building code improvement and uniformity is 
spelled out in the State Building Code Law. The 
five-man commission established under the law is 
empowered “to formulate, propose and adopt rules 
and regulations relating to the construction of all 
buildings or classes of buildings, or the installation 
of equipment therein, and to prescribe standards 
or requirements for materials to be used in connec- 
tion therewith, including provisions for safety and 


sanitary conditions. . .. Such rules and regulations,” 


the law continues, “shall comprise and be collec- 
tively known as the state building construction 
code, and when adopted as hereinafter provided, 
shall, for the buildings to which it is applicable, 
notwithstanding any provisions of law to the con- 
trary, be acceptable as complete lawful alternatives 
to the requirements specified for such buildings in 
any building regulations heretofore or hereafter 
adopted or enacted.” ; 

The code becomes applicable in each municipal- 
ity in which the legislative body has adopted a res- 
olution accepting it as applicable. The municipal- 
ity, however, if it so elects, may withdraw applica- 
bility after one year. 

The purposes of the code as set forth in the law 
are as follows: 

“1. To provide reasonably uniform standards 
and requirements for construction and construction 
materials, consonant with accepted standards of 
engineering and fire-prevention practices. 

“g. To formulate such standards and require- 
ments, so far as may be practicable, in terms of 
performance objectives, so as to make adequate 
performance for the use intended the test of ac- 
ceptability. 

“sg. To permit to the fullest extent feasible, use 
of modern technical methods, devices and improve- 
ments which tend to reduce the cost of construction 
without substantially affecting reasonable require- 
ments for the health, safety and security of the oc- 
cupants or users of buildings. 

“4. To encourage, so far as may be practicable, 
the standardization of construction practices, meth- 
ods, equipment, material and techniques. 


“5. To eliminate restrictive, obsolete, conflicting 
and unnecessary building regulations and require- 
ments which tend to increase unnecessarily con- 
struction costs or retard unnecessarily the use of 
new materials, or provide unwarranted preferential 
treatment to types or classes of materials or prod- 
ucts or methods of construction.” 

In conformance with provisions of the law, the 
commission has established a board of review, which 
is empowered to vary or modify any code require- 
ment when strict compliance would entail practical 
difhculties or cause unnecessary hardship. Decisions 
of the board of review are final on all questions of 
fact, but any party in interest who appears before 
the board in connection with the application may 
petition the Supreme Court for review of questions 
of law involved in such decision. 

The benefits to communities operating under the 
state code are numerous, not the least of which is 
municipal economy. The code is available to all 
municipalities without cost. This saves them thou- 
sands of dollars that otherwise would be needed for 
code preparation and amendment. 

The code and manual provide a method by 
which local building officials can accept new prod- 
ucts, materials, assemblies, devices and methods of 
construction with absolute assurance of building 
safety. Every municipality operating under the code 
has at its disposal the research facilities of the com- 
mission, including a staff of trained architects, en- 
gineers and other specialists. 

Local building departments generally have nei- 
ther the data nor the means of acquiring them to 
reach scientific conclusions respecting tests of ma- 
terials and equipment. But with the facilities of the 
commission behind them they need not be con- 
cerned with research problems. The commission 
serves as a clearinghouse of building techniques and 
standards. The law, however, in no way disturbs 
the accustomed authority of municipalities over ad- 
ministration and enforcement of building regu- 
lations. 


Oregon’s Withholding ‘Tax 


(Continued from page 188) 


ditional tax due will decrease, assuming that the tax 
obligation remains substantially the same. 
Several considerations must weigh in judging 
whether withholding is at the right level: workers 
in Oregon not only shift employment within an 
industry, they shift between industries, so that 20 
per cent of the regularly employed workers have 
two or more jobs crossing industry lines; a minimum 
of 25 per cent of joint returns report income from 
two or more wage earners; and at least 10 per cent 
of the returns are for part of the year only, The 
importance of these factors will vary over time and 
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according to circumstance, but as presently combin- 
ing to affect the predictability of worker income, 
they serve to convince us that a withholding device 
that holds average additional tax due to $24, and 
the average refund to $10, has done as much as can 
be expected in approximating tax liability. 


-_ return in Oregon is audited within the 
period covered by the statute of limitations. How- 
ever, the more elaborate aspects of auditing—re- 
volving around discovery of omitted income, chal- 
lenge of deductible items, and the like—cannot 
under the practical limitations of administrative 
economy be carried very far except for the larger 
taxpayers. Thus there is left open a sort of adminis- 
trative vacuum between the wage earner subject to 
withholding and the large taxpayer subject to the 
highest quality of auditing. This vacuum increas- 
ingly needs to be filled by some economical, easily 
administered, acceptable, and certain technique for 
identification of the taxpayer and his taxable in- 
come, and possibly for collection of tax liability 
as income is created, 

Wage withholding has been a highly useful 
invention. Its success is a challenge to administra- 
tive ingenuity to incorporate its qualities in some 
new device to reach nonwage-earning taxpayers. 
The requirement that nonwage-earning taxpayers 
file estimates of income together with quarterly 
payments is being seriously considered in Oregon, 
for incorporation into the statute. Although of 
unquestioned usefulness, its innovation would fall 
short of providing for those taxpayers that quality 
of precision in identification of taxability and 
measurement of income which has made the with- 
holding device unique among administrative aids. 


Teacher Education 
(Continued from page 186) 


This is primarily a question which educators 
themselves will have to answer. | would suggest 
that state officials need to give consideration to the 
subject, however, and be informed on it, because of 
the pressures put on them to intervene in the strug- 
gle. They need to know what the issues are in order 
not to be misled by irrelevant statements. One of 
the issues is whether or not a teacher should be pre- 
pared for his profession. It is often implied in state- 
ments about teacher education that a well-educated 
person is, by that fact, qualified to be a teacher. Per- 
sons who set forth or imply such a point of view 
would not think of suggesting that a well-educated 
person is, by that fact, qualified to serve as a 
pharmacist or an accountant, to say nothing of be- 
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ing a doctor or an engineer. Certainly a teacher 
should be well-educated; all teachers, both elemen- 
tary and secondary. But being well-educated in gen- 
eral is not enough. A teacher needs additional un- 
derstandings of the role of the school in our kind 
of society, of the nature of learning and its relation 
to human growth and development, and of the ma- 
terials of instruction that are available for teaching 
children and youth. We should not be disturbed, 
therefore, when some critics of teacher education 
point out that the graduates of certain of our highly 
respected colleges cannot obtain certificates to teach 
without further preparation. We need only remem- 
ber that the graduates of those same institutions 
could not practice law, medicine, pharmacy, engi- 
neering or accounting without further preparation. 

Beyond this basic issue is the further one of how 
much academic and how much professional subject 
matter should be included in the education of a 
teacher. This is a pertinent question after the basic 
issue has been resolved. The fact is that as the 
length of the teacher education program is ex- 
tended, the proportion of it devoted to professional 
studies decreases. Slowly emerging is a three-point 
program which aims at a well-educated person; a 
person with those understandings and skills that are 
needed by all teachers; and a person with the un- 
derstandings and skills needed in the particular 
educational position he is to fill. State governments 
can trust the academic arm of our society to settle, 
in time, this important problem in teacher educa- 
tion. 


Among the States 
(Continued from page 178) 


force, was announced recently by Governor Paul L. 
Patterson. The Governor placed the responsibility for 
the survey on the staff of the State Unemployment 
Commission, which will work in cooperation with the 
Oregon Development Commission. 

“We are expecting employers and employes alike to 
help us in gathering this information, which will prove 
of great assistance in the state’s continued growth,” 
Governor Patterson said. 

Representatives of the twenty-six local employment 
ofhices of the Unemployment Compensation Commission 
will gather much of the material as a supplement to 
their regular employer-visiting program. Lists of machin- 
ery and equipment, description of products which are 
and can be made, plant locations, transportation facilities 
and occupational listing of workers will be among the 
items on questionnaires. 


Northeastern Pollution Commission.—The New England 
Interstate Water Pollution Control Commission (which 
includes New York) held its annual meeting on June 2 
at Lake George, New York. Roger L. Putnam of Massa 
chusetts was elected chairman for the coming year, 
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Walter Shea of Rhode Island vice-chairman, and John 
F. Casey of Massachusetts treasurer. The commission 
authorized continuance of its program of surveys and 
research on industrial wastes and economic methods of 
waste treatment. This work will be carried on by the 
University of Rhode Island and at Wesleyan University 
in Connecticut during the coming year. Early release 
of research reports on the polluting characteristics of 
woolen goods finishing is expected. 


Interstate Agreement for Pollution Control.—Officials 
from the Michigan Water Resources Committee and 
Wisconsin Committee on Water Pollution, at a joint 
meeting in Houghton, Michigan, recently signed an in 
terstate agreement for control of water pollution in 
boundary streams. Illinois, lowa, Minnesota and Wiscon 
sin previously had entered into an agreement for the 
control of pollution in the upper Mississippi River. 

The Michigan-Wisconsin agreement provides for abate 
ment of existing pollution and the prevention of addi 
tional pollution of boundary streams and their tribu 
taries. The agreement is regarded as a step toward uni 
form and accurate standards and as a means of elimi 
nating problems caused by offenders who threaten to 
move to another state when confronted with anti-pollu 
tion enforcement action. 


Montana Photography Act.—Montana’s photographic 
examiners’ law was declared unconstitutional recently 
by the State Supreme Court in a three-to-one decision 
handed down by Associate Justice Forrest H. Anderson. 
The court held the act, which has been on the books 
since 1937, in violation of the Montana and federal 
constitutions. The ruling came on an appeal from a 
charge against a person fined for practicing photography 
without a state license. 

The opinion said in part: “The discrimination be 
tween persons who wish to engage in photography as it 
is set up under the act here in question is not in the 
interests of the general welfare, but is solely for the 
benefit of those in the legislative-authorized monopoly. 
Such an arrangement is not based upon differences in the 
use or kind of property, but is wholly arbitrary. .. .”” It 


held that the language of the statute gave the board of 
photographic examiners “unlimited authority in choosing 
who is qualified as a photographer” and that “such an 
extension of authority is arbitrary and capricious and 
without constitutional logic.” 


Out-of-State Witnesses. The Appellate Division of the 
New Jersey Superior Court has upheld the validity of 
the Uniform Act for the Rendition of Witnesses Across 
State Lines in Criminal Proceedings, one of the uniform 
crime control acts sponsored by the National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws and the 
Council of State Governments, The point at issue in 
the case was whether the act could be used in connection 
with a subpoena duces tecum (involving production of 
pertinent records). The court held that the act did 
cover such an order. The court also held the act was 
not in violation of the “compact” clause of the United 
States Constitution, since it is not a compact, and that 
in any event Congress had given blanket consent to 
interstate crime control agreements, 


Washington Court Legislation Held Invalid.—State laws 
designed to streamline the justice court system in the 
state were held unconstitutional by the Washington Su- 
preme Court in a recent 5 to 4 decision. The court ruled 
that the laws, adopted in 1951 and 1953, were an im 
proper delegation of legislative authority to justice 
court district committees established in each county, 

The i951 act as amended in 1953 created county 
justice court district committees and authorized them 
to group precincts in rural areas into one or more 
justice court districts. The court ruled that the act 
violated a provision in the state constitution that “the 
legislature shall determine the number of justices of the 
peace to be In a concurring opinion, 
three judges held that the act was unconstitutional but 
that the legislature could delegate its power to a sub 
ordinate state body if it established workable, definitive 
standards or limitations, and did not leave the entire 
matter of determining the number of justices of the 
peace to the county district committee. 
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